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by narrow nationalistic boundaries, and who from
their more discerning reading of history should have
made some effort, however unpopular and unavail-
ing, to trace method in Teutonic madness or at least
helped the people to understand the strange work-
ing of the German mentality, took instead to the
more comfortable occupation of whetting the public
appetite for vituperation or to the distinctly original
task of strafing the Huns with their quills. Of course,
nobody could question the purity of their motive.
One only felt uncertain of the soundness of their
judgment and the sincerity of their Christian feeling.
They all, ministers and writers, were actuated, I
know, by a certain high sense of patriotism. They
saw the masses all around them, regardless of the
great issues involved, take the war in the charac-
teristic apathetic manner of Englishmen. They,
therefore, believed that the only way of arousing
them from iheir fatal apathy was to present before
their mind's eye on all possible occasions terrible
pictures of the misdeeds of their implacable foe.
But they forgot in their patriotic fervour the inevit-
able working of the law .of satiation and of the
people becoming indifferent, when given in excess,
to the very thing it so incontinently panted for
before.

Canon Lyttelton was not the only one who had the
courage to give expression to his unpopular convic-
tions, but there were others, men like Selborne and
Milner, Beresford and Loreburn, who also protested
with all the emphasis at their command against
the systematic under-estimation of our enemy's